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THOMAS JEFFERSON MINER. 

1842-1920. 

Thomas Jefferson Pitner, physician, was born in Cass 
County, Illinois, November 17, 1842, the son of William and 
Catherine Price Pitner, the father being a native of eastern 
Tennessee, and a neighbor of General Jackson. The grand- 
father, Michael Pitner, was born in Rockingham County, 
Virginia, whence he moved to Tennessee. Michael's father, 
John Pitner, served with the Virginia troops in the Revo- 
lutionary War, as did his brother Adam Pitner. They came 
from Coblenz-on-the-Rhine before the Revolution. Michael 
fought under General Jackson's command at New Orleans. 

William Pitner located in Cass County in 1834, his 
brother Montgomery, who had come to Illinois in 1820, having 
settled on government land two miles east of Jacksonville. 
Michael was a farmer and brought his family. William the 
oldest of the twelve children, had been engaged in teaching 
in Tennessee, but in Illinois applied himself to farming. He 
also served as sheriff of Cass County, subsequently holding 
the office of Justice of the Peace, and died in 1875. His wife 
Catherine Price was the daughter of Henry Price of Cass 
County, and afterward of Macon County. Mr. Price was a 
farmer, was born in Rockingham County, Virginia, whence 
he moved to Ohio, and thence, about the year 1830, to Cass 
County, Illinois. Mrs. Catherine Pitner died in 1851, the 
mother of two children — one who died in infancy, and the 
subject of this memorial sketch, Thomas Jefferson Pitner. 

Thomas Jefferson Pitner received his early mental train- 
ing in the country schools of Cass County and in Beardstown. 
He attended McKendree College, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and graduated from Illinois College in 1862 with the 
degree of B. S. He took postgraduate work for one year in 
Illinois College and was clerk for one year in Jacksonville. 
In April 1864 he enlisted in a company of students for one 
hundred days' service, was mustered into Company C. 
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One hundred and Forty-Fifth Eegiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and assigned to guard duty for five months, prin- 
cipally in southwestern Missouri. He served as Corporal. 

In 1865 he began the study of medicine with Doctor Hiram 
K. Jones of Jacksonville. He afterward pursued a year's 
medical course in the University of Michigan and continued 
his professional course in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Columbia University) New York City, graduating 
there in 1869 with the degree of M. D. With the exception 
of a year and a half of study and travel in Europe, Doctor 
Pitner continuously occupied the same office, 215 West Col- 
lege Avenue, Jacksonville, Illinois, after his graduation, 
having been more than fifty-one years in general practice. 
In 1875 he spent a year in the hospitals at Vienna, taking 
private courses. He had an extensive patronage and his 
reputation as a physician of learning and exceptional skill 
and great generosity extended far beyond the limits of his 
practice, which in length of time made him the oldest physi- 
cian in Jacksonville. 

Doctor Pitner was a member of the American Medical 
Association, was President of the Illinois State Medical 
Society in 1899-1900. He held a life membership in the 
Morgan County Medical Club and also several District 
Societies. For thirty-six years Doctor Pitner was a trustee 
of Illinois Woman's College, being President of the Board 
since 1912. He was a trustee of Illinois College for thirty- 
three years. For thirty years he was an officer of the T. M. 
C. A. and President of the Association when their building 
in Jacksonville was erected in 1880. He was one of the in- 
corporators and was Secretary and later President of the 
Public Library Board, was a charter member of the Micro- 
scopical Society, a member of the Passavant Hospital Board 
for many years, a member of the Qt. A. B. Matt Star Post, 
the Illinois State and the Morgan County Historical Societies, 
the Sigma Pi of Illinois College and a charter member of the 
Jacksonville Art Association. He was a member of the 
Literary Union for over fifty years. 

In politics Doctor Pitner was a supporter of the Eepubli- 
can party, being one of Abraham Lincoln's own converts, 
when but a youth after hearing Lincoln and Douglas in debate. 
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He served on the Medical Advisory (War) Board of Jack- 
sonville, and was a member of the Selective Service Board 
during the World War, giving valuable service in the ex- 
amination of soldiers. He was an earnest advocate of all 
beneficial public measures. 

Doctor Pitner was a member of Grace Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Jacksonville and was President of the Board 
of Trustees at the time of his death. He was a delegate 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church to the Fourth Ecumen- 
ical Conference in Toronto, Canada, and frequently attended 
the General Conferences of his church. 

In the first Presbyterian Church in Springfield, on May 
28, 1889, Doctor Pitner was united in marriage with Eloise 
A. Griffith, daughter of the late B. M. Griffith, who at the 
time of his death was the oldest physician in Springfield, and 
President of the State Board of Health. Following their 
marriage Doctor Pitner and Mrs. Pitner spent some months 
traveling in Europe. His country home, Faxrview, was 
notable in the history of Jacksonville, having been built in 
1829-30 by Judge Samuel D. Lockwood, President of the First 
Board of Trustees of Illinois College. In the spring of 1835, 
it became the much loved home of Doctor Truman A. Post, 
who planted most of the wonderful trees. Afterwards it 
belonged to Colonel James M. Dunlap, where many large 
gatherings of the family were held. During its possession 
by Doctor Pitner, the hospitable traditions have been added 
to by sharing the spacious house and beautiful shaded 
grounds and lovely old fashioned garden with the community 
on many occasions. It has been the scene of many anniver- 
saries of Sorosis and the Literary Union. The absence of 
children in the home made more welcome the students of 
both colleges, with which Doctor Pitner was so many years 
affiliated, and they were entertained annually with generous 
hospitality by Doctor and Mrs. Pitner at Fairview. 

Jacksonville Pays Tbibtjte to Honored and Beloved 

Physician. 

The community of Jacksonville on December 7 paid 
tribute to Dr. Thomas J. Pitner, a citizen long prominently 
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identified with medical, civic, social, educational and religions 
activities here, whose death occurred December 2, 1920. 

At 2:30 o'clock in the afternoon funeral services were 
conducted at Grace Methodist Church. College faculties and 
students attended the rites in a body; members of Matt Star 
Post, G. A. E. were at the church and figured in the cere- 
monies. Practically all members of the county medical 
society were present. 

Doctor Joseph E. Harker, President of Illinois Woman's 
College of which the decedent was for years a trustee, de- 
livered the funeral discourse. A brief and appropriate tribute 
was paid by Eev. B. O. Post, a former pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church here. A scripture reading was given by Eev. 
T. H. Tull, pastor of Grace Church. 

The music for the service was supplied by Mrs. Helen 
Brown Bead, Mrs. A. B. Gregory, Messrs. A. T. Capps and 
John L. Johnson with Professor Pearson at the organ. 

The honorary pall bearers were Stuart Brown; Gates 
Strawn, M. T. Layman, Andrew Bussel, Frank Elliott, 
Thomas Worthington, Dr. Thomas W. Smith, John A. Ayers, 
0. F. Buffe, Charles H. Bammelkamp, E. E. Crabtree and 
H. M. Capps. 

The active pall bearers were all members of the Morgan 
County Medical Society: Doctors A. L. Adams, F. A. Norris, 
T. 0. Hardesty, C. E. Cole, W. P. Duncan and Garm Norbury. 

Eev. T. H. Tull, the pastor of Grace Church, read various 
passages of scripture. Doctor Harker offered a prayer full 
of feeling since he and the deceased had been on terms of 
intimate friendship during many years. Eev. B. 0. Post 
in fitting words gave his estimate of Doctor Pitner's life 
and spirit. Before beginning his own remarks Doctor Harker 
referred to many letters and messages of condolence received 
by Mrs. Pitner and quoted three from Secretary M. E. Harris 
of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Education, Bishop 
Quayle and Bishop Cranston. 

Eeverend Doctor Post spoke on the life of the decedent 
as follows : 

Friends: Mine is a labor of love today, for a lover of 
mine and of you all, has passed from our earthly vision, and 
we shall see him no more. Of a truth earth will be poorer 
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for us as we walk along the familiar ways, still those very 
ways will be richer to us — memory laden with love, because 
he has trod them before. Passing through this world he has 
made life sweeter, purer, happier for those who follow after. 

Mine too is a prized privilege to speak the word of simple 
appreciation and while laying my open heart on his casket, 
to say, "Doctor Pitner, I love you," knowing that I speak 
for you alii Irresistibly we loved him for he first loved us ; 
and more, because he was, in the whole warp and woof of 
his being so fine^ sp superlatively fine. That is the one word 
I want to caressingly repeat, the one word which at once 
delineates his character and distinguishes him among the 
mass of mankind. Doctor Pitner. Classify him "fine." 

Starting with the lowest stage ; fine in the life born of 
mother earth. Instinct with nature in all her changing moods 
and garbs. As one of them he saw the flowers bloom, heard 
the birds sing, and flung his adoration up to the farthest 
stars. To him the raindrop bathed in beauty and the earth's 
breath while the forked lightning purified the air we breathe 
above. When on the stormy deep "the voice of God was 
upon the waters," or when before his gaze the noblest Alp 
raised its silvery peak aloft, "The mountain of the house 
of the Lord. ' ' Fine, as nature 's child in tune with the infinite. 

Tine with the spirit of ^eternal youth. His face was 
toward the dawn, he never grew old. The beams of his soul 
flashed upwards towards the Zenith, never downward toward 
the dark. Through all his years the laugh rang merry as 
a May day and the quip of humor sparkled clean as a dewdrop. 
On my return to our city a few days ago, after an 
absence of three years or more, he greeted me with all the 
buoyancy of a boy based upon the courteous grace of the 
complete gentleman. His life sources were perennially fresh. 
Now every morning was life to him. He lived his immortality, 
for as Carlyle says, immortality is eternal youth. Fine as a 
spirit fresh from the Creator's hands. 

Fine in the culture of mind — through all his days he 
was a pupil in the humanistic school. To be learned in the 
humanities was a liberal education. The proper study of 
mankind is man. So, like the old Boman, nothing that was 
common to him did he deem foreign to him — a citizen of the 
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ages and of all zones. Modern — in the best sense in that 
truth is ever self-rewarding — still he brought honey from 
Hybla and seasoned his knowledge with Attic salt. Enter 
his house at once you were impressed with the atmosphere 
of cosmopolitan mind. Around the walls the shelves were 
piled high with "dead men's brains" — books that know no 
death. While the library round table — laden with choicely 
chosen periodicals was a thing to remember. Here dwelt no 
provincial but one common to the world, fine in the culture 
of universal humanity. 

Fine in the wealth of his soul. He first knew God, then 
walked in fellowship with his brother man. Wholly unselfish 
he was the least of an egoist. Like his Master whom he 
loved and served, he came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. To city, school, church — local and universal — he 
paid the full measure of devotion. As he gave he got, and so 
his soul waxed rich. A man is just as rich in time as in 
eternity — no more no less. This man of opulent soul is rich 
beyond computation, for 

All he can hold in his cold dead hand 
Is what he has given away — 
And he gave all — himself. 

Yes, fine Doctor Pitner ! Fine in all the essential quali- 
ties of a Jesus Christ gentleman. 



